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THE COMMUNICATION OF BELIEF 


few weeks ago | heard on the car radio part of aprogramme in which David 
\ttenborough, the creator of the much acclaimed television series Life on 
:arth was being interviewed. “Do you think of yourself asa teacher?” asked 
he interviewer. “No, not a teacher,” Attenborough replied, “more a 
| :ompulsive communicator.” He went on, “I’m a sort of professional lapel- 
| ugger. If |come on anything surprising, beautiful or fascinating, | have this 
rresistible urge to grab the next man | meet by the coat collar and say, ‘Have 
jou heard about this?’ 

it occurred to me, as | was listening, that “compulsive communicator” isa 
lescription which wouid fit ministers of religion. We also have an irresistible 
irge to stop people and say, “Have you heard the good news?” What 
iaddens us from time to time is that, even when people are willing to listen, 
ve find it so hard to get what we want to say across. We sometimes feel that 
his lack of communication is the fault of our hearers. Sometimes, that it is 
ur own fault. But, either way, it is frustrating. How tiresome to be a 

-ompulsive communicator who finds himself unable to communicate! 
| The expression which | have just used - “lack of communication” - is part 
if the jargon of our time. It is fashionable nowadays to attribute almost 
verything that goes wrong to this cause. Governments fall because of it. 
industry grinds to a halt because of it. Children cannot get on with their 
varents because of it. Husbands leave their wives because of it. And so on. 
n all such cases people are prone to say “Ah, there was a lack of 
ommunication!” So, it is hardly surprising, if we put diminishing church 
ttendance and declining interest in religion down to the same cause. 

“Lack of communication” is a blanket phrase which covers a variety of 
ihenomena. There are at least four different things which it can mean. First, 
‘nd most obviously, that people are unable to hear what is said - there isa 
ack of communication, for instance, when you are too far away to catch 
1omeone’s words. Secondly, the expression rnay mean that, although 
seople can hear what is said, they cannot understand it - there is a failure in 
Ommunication when you meet someone who does not know your 
anguage nor you his. Thirdly, the expression may mean that people have 
seen told something but do not believe it. It is not that they cannot hear or 
nderstand what is said but simply that they do not think it true. Fourthly, 
ommunication may break down because those to whom one is speaking 
/o not share one’s scale of values. Suppose, for example, | were to say that 
Ars Thatcher’s economic policies, though they may put three million 
eople out of work, are nevertheless morally right. You can hear and 
nderstand what | say and there is no disagreement between us about the 
jelevant facts; but, even so, you may object to my opinion because there is a 
Jadical difference between us about what it is morally right to do to people in 
iursuit of an economic objective like bringing down inflation. 

When there is any lack of communication between minsters and those 
jrith whom they wish to share the christian faith, it will presumably be due to 
tome, or all, of these four types of failure. People may not be able to hear us; 
yey may not understand us; they may not believe us; or they may simply not 
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evaluate things as we do. | shall not spend any time on the first of the four. ! 
people cannot hear what we say, then we must find ways of saying it mort 
loudly; but | do not feel that | have anything useful to say about how we Cai 
do that. However, the other three kinds of failure in communication will bei 
the forefront of my mind during the rest of this paper. | 
| cannot claim to have any slick or simple answers to the question - whick 
seems to defeat so many better men than me - of how the christian faith car 
be effectively communicated to our generation. What | have to offer is som¢ 
reflections on that question itself. In doing so, | comfort myself with the oft} 
repeated philosophical aphorism, which is at least as old as Socrates, that 
once you have cleared your head as to what precisely is being asked by ¢ 
question, you are more than half way to an answer. 
There are two matters, to be specific, about which | shall have something 
to say - namely the content and the method of ministerial communication) 
the what and the how. What exactly is it which, as ministers, we exist td 
communicate? And, how exactly does it have to be communicated, if itis td 
be communicated at all? | 
The Content of Communication | 
The answer to the former question is simple to state. We exist t# 
communicate belief. But it is important to be clear what belief means. Th» 
concept is a complicated one. | shall only attempt to make a couple of mai# 
points about it; but | think they are the vital ones for our present purpose 
(i) 
Belief must be carefully distinguished from imagination on the one hane 
and knowledge on the other. Let us take an example - some proposition p + 
and then let us consider the difference between saying respectively thai 
someone imagines that p, believes that p, and knows that p. Suppose pis the 
following fanciful proposition: “The Area Superintendent walked round the 
room twelve inches above the ground with no visible means of support.’ 
Now, if | simply ask you to imagine this, you will have no difficulty in doing 
so. Should anyone object that he cannot do so because he cannot think how 
the Area Superintendent manages to stay up in the air with no visible mean 
of support, | will be entitled to reply that | have not asked him to imagine how 
the Area Superintendent does it but simply that he does it. It is perfectl 
possible to imagine this sort of thing happening even though you think i 
could not happen - to imagine that p even while considering p to be false 
But now suppose | ask you to believe (and not simply imagine) that p 
Retaining our fanciful example, suppose | tell you that, when last the Areé 
Superintendent had lunch with me in Exeter, he walked out of the dining 
room twelve inches up in the air with no visible means of support. You wil 
now be entitled to object and say, “Oh come off it! How could he possibl 
have done that?” No one expects you to believe something (as distinct fro 
merely to imagine it) whilst thinking that it could not have happened - t 
believe that p whilst considering p to be false. 
In the third place, suppose | claim to know that p. This time! am not simpl) 
asking you to imagine, or believe, it, but | am telling you that | know it. Ir 
order to see how knowledge differs from both imagination and belief, think 


what you would have to concede by implication, if you conceded my clain 
to Know that p. 
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|' Firstly, and most obviously, you would have to concede that p is true. 
(eople can imagine or believe things that are not true; but they cannot know 
ings that are not true. The sentence, “Hudson knows that the Area 
(uperintendent walked out of the dining room twelve inches above the 
round, but of course it isn’t true that he did” would be a self-contradictory 
entence. Once you concede my claim to know, you thereby commit 
ourself to the opinion that what | know is true. 
Secondly, and not quite so obviously, once you concede that anybody 
‘lse knows something, you necessarily imply that you yourself know it as 
ell. 1am thinking, of course, of specific propositions. You might indeed say 
hat somebody else knows a lot about a subject (chemistry, physics, or 
hatever) whereas you yourself do not. But you could not say, for example, 
‘He knows that water boils at 100°C but | don’t.” If you say that anyone else 
a that p - where p is some specific, stated proposition - then you 
ecessarily imply that you know it just as surely as he does. 
) These last remarks on the implications of conceding someone’s claim to 
ow something specific show why compulsive communicators often want 
() be regarded as authorities. In our own case, “the authority of the 
‘hinistry” is something which we would hardly be human if we did not 
/anker after. For, an authority is one who knows. And as we have just been 
s0serving, once people concede that you are an authority - one who knows 
they thereby imply (a) that what you Say is true and (b) that they know itas 
fell as you do. As compulsive communicators we naturally find it very 
sritating when people say, “What you are telling us isn’t true” or, more 
Jolitely but no less irritatingly, “Well, you may believe it but we don’t.” Ifonly 
vey would accept us as authorities - as men who know - how much easier 
‘e would be! Then they could not deny that what we Say is true or that they 
/10w it just as well as we do. 
J But ministers are not authorities - not in the required sense. What we exist 
¥) communicate is not knowledge but belief. If anyone thinks that this 
‘)2wngrades our vocation | cannot see why he should do so. Sometimes, | 
jippose, every minister wishes people would think of him in the way they do 
si other professional men; that is, as an expert who has some special 
‘nowledge to communicate. But the fact remains that all we have to 
‘/ommunicate is belief. So far from thinking of this as an impoverishment, | 
‘jould say the very reverse - that the temptation against which ministers 
‘ave always to be on guard is that of downgrading their vocation by 
aiming that it is knowledge, rather than belief, which they exist to 
‘ommunicate. Of course, there are some kinds of knowledge which 
/inisters as such have. Three in particular: they know:(i) what Scripture 
‘ys and some of the various interpretations which have been placed upon 
7 (ii) what holding christian beliefs has meant in their own experience and 
» at of others, and (iii) how the case for christian belief can be stated clearly 
| 1d persuasively. But all such matters are logically quite distinct from that 
dhich ministers exist to communicate. The belief, for example, that Christ 
ted for our sins is logically distinct from: (i) the interpretations which have 
xen placed upon it, (ii) the effect which it has had on those who hold it, and 
ii) the arguments which can be deployed in support of it. It is this belief 
self (amongst others) which we exist to communicate. If ministers fall into 
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the trap of thinking of it as something they know, rather than simply believe, | 

they will almost certainly impair their communication of it with logical | 

howlers and bad apologetics. But as communicators of belief rather than | 

knowledge, we should not think ourselves as professionally down-market. 

On the contrary, what people believe is at least as important as what they 

know. In the last analysis, it is more important. 
(ii) 

Now, a second point about belief. So far | have spoken only of belief that} 
something is the case and been concerned to distinguish it from) 
imagination, or knowledge, that. The second thing | wish to say is this.) 
Believing that is only one kind of belief. There is another - namely, believing | 
in. And religious belief is essentially believing in. | 

Believing that is a cognitive attitude. Believing in is also an affective and{ 
conative one. By calling believing that p cognitive | do not, of course, intend 
to equate it with knowledge; all | mean is that if anyone holds this belief he 
will think of it as conveying accurate information. By calling believing in} 
affective and conative, | mean that it amounts to more than belief that. When} 
you believe in something or somebody, this involves your feelings anc 
actions, as well as your thoughts. For example, a man may believe that his 
doctor passed certain qualifying examinations, has had experience 07} 
general practice for many years, and so on. But if he believes in his doctor, it} 
will amount to more than this. It will mean that he fee/s confident (affectives 
attitude) when he is in his doctor's hands and that he does (conative 
attitude) what his doctor advises him to do. 

Now, it is significant that the Creed begins: “I believe in ..” If anyone were} 
to say he believes that God is our Father Almighty and then add that this} 
belief does not make any difference to anything he feels or does, we should 
be entitled to reply, not simply that it ought to make a difference, but that, 
until it does, his belief is not a religious one at all. The point is not hortatory} 
but semantic. Wittgenstein brought it out in his Lectures on Religious Belie 
in this way (see his Lectures and Conversations, Oxford, 1966, pp.54-6, 60). 
Take the example of someone who professes belief in a Last Judgment! 
Suppose this person predicts that the Last Judgment will take place on a 
certain date in the future. Suppose he has what we would consider goody 
evidence for doing so. And suppose that the Last Judgment occurs just as 
he has predicted. None of this, says Wittgenstein, will suffice to make hi 
belief religious in the ordinary meaning of the word “religious”. Only if hi 
belief in a Last Judgment is “constantly in the foreground” of his mind; if iti 
“constantly admonishing” him; if it regulates “for all in his life”: if it moves: 


him to emotions of “terror” or “hope” - only then will it be “at alla religiou 
belief”. 


| 
| 


obvious answer is yes. Does not the word itself - “communicator” - mea 
one who makes something he has common property, who shares it wit 
others? Such a definition logically implies that what he passes on to others 
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8 his own in the first place. But against this, it is conceivable - is it not? - that 
jomeone should pass something on without possessing it himself. 
i\nowledge, for example. You can give somebody a book which you have 
jot read yourself. And more than that - you can teach people things the 
nplications of which they see more clearly than you do yourself (as 
niversity teachers sometimes discover when tutoring their clever pupils). 
he idea of communicating knowledge without actually possessing it 
;eems to be conceivable and not in itself a repugnant idea. But now think of 
elief and particularly belief in. Would it not strike people as both odd and 
liso repugnant if someone said that he was trying to communicate belief in 
jomething (a leader, a cause, etc.) in which he himself did not believe? Take 
r instance belief in a political party. The wife of one of my colleagues once 
onfessed to me that, because everybody thinks she is a Liberal, she goes 
ypund canvassing for the Liberal Party at elections; but she does not really 
jyelieve in the Liberal Party and when she goes to vote herself she votes 
/,onservative. Now, why do we feel that what she does is not only mildly 
musing but also rather reprehensible? Is it not because, when you set out 
)) communicate belief to people, you are in asense giving them your word? 
| it is only knowledge which you are trying to communicate, then you can 
ay, as it were, “Well, here it is. But don’t take my word for it. Look at the 
oroofs for yourself!” But when it is belief - particularly belief in something - 
vhat you are saying is rather, “Here it is. | give you my word that | myself 
ve found it worth believing - worth giving my heart and my will to as well 
5 my mind.” To put the point in a single word, communicators of belief in 
»’e expected to be sincere. 
1; Where then do these reflections of mine upon the content - the what - of 
het which we exist to communicate leave us in the end? With a conclusion 
hich is as important as it is familiar. Namely this - if the word ‘authority’ is at 
14l appropriate to the minister, his authority consists, not in his knowledge, 
jut in his sincerity. In his own commitment to that in which he advocates 
lief. 
ihe Method of Communication 
yiturn now trom the what to the how of communication, from content to 
‘yethod. As | remarked earlier, | have no nostrums to offer; | know of no 
“urefire methods of converting our generation fo the Faith. All| hope to dois 
ft make a little clearer what is involved in any method of communication. 
.e question | shall try to answer is this: How must any method of 
¥)mmunication necessarily proceed? If we can answer it, we shall not be at 
‘se end of all our frustrations; but we shall at least be at the beginning of any 
) ell directed efforts to overcome them. 
+The essence of the matter lies here. In order to communicate anything to 
+ \y given individual at any given time, you have to do two things: namely (i) 
keep within what he already believes and (ii) to take him beyond what he 


Why ‘do you have to keep within what he already believes? The answer is 
ple. Because only so can you make what you have to communicate 
jeaningful and credible to his mind. In any age or society there are always 
iq:rtain beliefs which are generally accepted and which determine what - in 
sjat age or society - it is considered reasonable to think or to do. They are 
re 


beliefs about (i) what is the case and (ii) what ought to be done. They are 
cast, that is to say, in either the indicative or the imperative moods 
Sociologists sometimes call them “the norms of intelligibility.” Such norms 
differ, of course, from one age to another, one community to another. But 
for any human being those of his own age and community are determinative 
of what he will find meaningful or believable. 
To illustrate the point, think for a moment about the history of christia 
doctrine. | think it shows what is meant by my contention that anything, 
which is communicated has to be fitted into the beliefs which people 
already hold. The theories of the Atonement, as they are called, will serve as 
a specific example. They were all attempts to make the belief that Christ 
died for our sins meaningful and believable. Origen, you will recall, said 
long ago that Christ died for our sins in the sense that God tricked the Devi! 
into accepting Christ, wnom he could not destroy, as a ransom for the 
release of mankind, which he could have destroyed. This made sense 0% 
Christ’s death for people who believed: (i) that the Devil does in fact exist 
and (ii) that what you ought to do with an enemy is to outsmart him if you 
can. Anselm, in a different age, explained Christ’s death in terms of the 
wergild or ‘honour price’ - i.e. a feudal institution whereby the greater the 
person injured, the greater the penal satisfaction demanded. Only one whe 
was both God and Man, said Anselm, could pay the wergild which had to be} 
paid by man to God, against whom he had offended. This made sense of th 
Atonement for people who believed: (i) that God is related to man in a feuda} 
manner, and (ii) that a wergi/d ought always to be paid when offences have 
been committed. Abelard in his turn wrote for people who could not seé 
things altogether in penal terms. Christ died for our sins, according tq 
Abelard, in the sense that the Cross provided such a moving 
demonstration of God’s love for man, who had rejected Him, that it kindled é 
reciprocal love in men’s hearts and thereby redeemed them from the will ta 
sin. This makes sense for people who believe: (i) that it is psychologicall 
possible for a hostile will to be changed by a demonstration of love, and (ii] 
that what ought to be done with people who have done wrong is to maké 
them into better people and not simply punish them. | 
In all three of these instances, what was being attempted was the 
communication of the religious belief that Christ died for our sins by fitting 
it into beliefs which the people addressed already held about both (i) whatis 
the case and (ii) what ought to be done. Only so could it become meaningfu 
and credible for them. 


that Christ had died for their sins still believed in the existence of the Devi 
and the appropriateness of outsmarting enemies; but now they alsc 
believed that the Devil had been outsmarted and so was no longer to bé 
feared, and this was something new. Those whom Anselm convinced stil 
believed, as they had done before, that there is always a wergild to be paid 
but now they also believed that so far as their sins were concerned it had 
been paid, and that was something new. Those influenced by Abelard’: 
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2aching still believed that hearts can be changed by love; but now they felt 
their own hearts a love which bound them to God and their fellow-men, 
nd that was something new. Christian beliefs never leave people where 
rey were before. They always add something new to what there was there 
efore - to what people think is the case or what they consider ought to be 
one. 
|What all this comes to is that there is a paradox in the idea of 
ommunication. If a belief is to be communicated to people, it must at one 
d the same time be shown to conform to what they already believe and to 
‘ansform what they already believe - to keep within it and to go beyond it. 
these two logical necessities apply to the communication of any and every 
sind of belief - be it scientific, political, moral, or whatever. Unless people 
n fit the belief you want to communicate to them into what they already 
elieve, it will have no significance or credibility in their minds; but unless 
that you want to communicate takes them beyond what they already 
jelieve and shows them something new concerning what is the case, or 
that ought to be done, then nothing will have passed from you to them and 
ere will have been no communication. 
This helps us to understand what happens when there is a lack of 
Pmmunication. If the gap between what people already believe and what 
/)u want them to believe is too wide, then they, for their part, will be unable 
} approach you sufficiently to understand or credit what you are saying; 
ind you, for your part, will be unable to get close enough to persuade them 
' accept the belief which you want to communicate to them. 
‘Nowadays it is often said that it is precisely this kind of gap which has 
}>ened up between the Church and the man in the street. Even Churchmen 
'emselves have taken to calling ours the post-christian era. Our culture, 
ey say, is deeply secular. Not only has there been a practical 
‘cularization which has made men care more for things than for values; 
vit, more fundamentally, there has been an ideological, or theoretical, 
:cularization which has made religion meaningless and unbelievable. It is 
®t simply that the thought-forms of the New Testament - the three-storied 
liverse, the belief in evil spirits, and so on - are outdated and need to be 
#»mythologized, as Bultmann contended. Secularization goes deeper than 
‘Jat. There has been an ontological contraction. People no longer believe in 
0 orders of being but only one. They think of the material world as the 
‘ily world there is; and of the moral and spiritual values realized in the 
i\tivity and experience of human beings as the only such values that exist. 
ell, how do you fit christian belief into this contracted conception of 
¥ality? And how do you get people whose thinking is determined by it to 
#ove beyond it to the thought of God? 
{This is the question which confronts every minister who sits down to 
afepare a sermon, however far from intellectual he may take his 
iingregation to be. His sermon must somehow take christian belief to 
vere his people are in order to make it mean anything to them; but it must 
30 bring them from where they are to a thought of God which will change 
2ir minds and hearts. There is no easy answer to how this can be done. But 
@2re are, | think, some very clear answers as to how it should not be done. 
‘iThere are two ways in which the would-be communicator of christian 
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belief can try to escape from the trouble which secularization creates f 
him. | will call them pietistic dualism and monistic humanism respectively 
By the former | mean putting religion into a separate compartment: by 
passing the question of its significance and credibility by simply not askin 
how its beliefs and practices fit in with other ideas now widely held abou 
what is the case or what ought to be done. Pietistic dualism is a sort 
spiritual schizophrenia which , |am sure, some of you will have encounter 
in your own spheres of work. The other way of escape - humanistic monis 
- is more fashionable in intellectual circles. It is the view that you can redu 
religion to human terms. Christ was a man (period). According to this view 
belief such as “Christ died for our sins” really means that if we try to live 
he lived, we shall be free, as he was, from the fear of death or deprivatio 
and an injunction such as “Love your neighbour” really means that 
should support social and political movements for reform and liberati 
wherever they occur. Humanistic monism calls us to seek “the seculz 
meaning of the Gospel” and somewhat less tendentiously, bids us grour 
our faith simply in “christian empiricism.” 

If | am sure of anything it is that these two escape-routes - pietist 
dualism and humanistic monism - lead nowhere. They take the distinctiv 
meaning out of Christianity; and if they make it credible, they do so !j 
transforming it into something other than itself. There is no road but th} 
hard road; no way to meet secularization but head on. Whether it be you : 
your pulpit preaching sermons to show your people that, given what the 
think it reasonable to do, the christian law of love makes sense; or mein 
study writing books or papers which try to show that, given wh 
contemporary philosophers say, the language used to express christia4 
belief does not die by a thousand qualifications, as its detractors maintai 
The paradox of communication defines the brief of the communicator. It 
never to flee from the thought of his time nor yet to succumb to it. It is alwa 
to fit christian belief into what the people of his time find it meaningful ary 
credible to believe in order to take them beyond that to what God ha 
revealed for the salvation of men in all the ages through His Son. 

| spoke a short time ago about sincerity. What | have had to say aboutt 
method of communication may have struck some readers as high 
abstract, so let me conclude by returning to that former theme in brief, b 
exceedingly concrete, terms. One of my predecessors in the pastorate : 
Atherton was called Malins Johnson. | only met him atime or two when 
was in retirement but he lives in my memory after all these years. And so 
should. For, as an old church-member said one day, recalling his life a 
work, “Ah, Mr Johnson. Now, he was a good man. If you were only walki 
along Market Street and you saw him in the distance, it made you think 
God.” If | were a betting man, that is the how of ministerial communicati 
on which | would put my money. And sometimes in the blue of the nightl! 
awake wishing | had been up to it. 


W.D. Huds 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409, Barking Road, Plaistow, London E13 8AL 


Dear Fellow Ministers, 

As | look back over the letters | have written for the Fraternal since | 
became Superintendent Minister at West Ham, | find (and this is not 
altogether surprising) that the subject of money has occurred with what to 
{you might be monotonous regularity. | am not apologising for this. Our 
{financial needs are very great, and in view of the diminishing resources 
javailable to local Government, are likely to become even greater. As our 
dependence upon statutory funds decreases, our appeal to our fellow 
Christians must inevitably increase. 

You will be pleased to know that | decided not to talk about money in this 
tissue! What | really want to share with you is the wonderful provision that 
{God makes for all our needs. | am constantly encouraged by the quality and 

the dedication of those who come to work in the Mission. It is humbling to 
see the marriage of high technical ability with deep Christian commitment. 
Will you pray for all the members of the Mission staff, that in the routine of 
jour day to day operations we may not lose sight of God’s vision for our work. 
Please pray also for those who come to us for help. Their needs are often 
very great, and far beyond our ability to meet apart from the wisdom and the 
yiove that the Holy Spirit gives. | profoundly believe that the work of the 
Mission is part of the “ministry of reconciliation” that God has committed to 
us. It is a great privilege to see folk reconciled within themselves as their 
inner conflicts are resolved, and to see them reconciled to one another and 
to God by the power of the love of Jesus. 
This ministry, which reaches to the deepest levels of human need, can 
yonly be sustained by prayer - ours and yours. 


—— 


Brethren, pray for us. 
iMay the Lord bless you in all your ministry and witness. 
Yours sincerely, 


Trevor W. Davis, 
Superintendent Minister 
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Peer iv 


BAPTISMAL PREPARATION - Past, 
Present And ......? 


By the time the Church was becoming respectable, and gaining in esteem 
from its imperial patronage following the conversion of Constantine, the rite 
of baptism was being preceded by a long period of preparation in they 
catechumenate. The purpose of this was that those who were baptisedk 
should understand the meaning and implications of the faith which they 
Church professed, which they would affirm immediately prior to baptism 
and into which they would be admitted by their baptism. This normall 
occupied a three year period but as the Apostolic Constitutions pointed out: 

“Let him who is to be a catechumen be a catechumen for three years; but if anyone b¢ 


diligent, earnest and shows good will let him be admitted: for itis not the length of time, but th¢ 
kind of life, that is the criterion.”! 


It was during this three year period of general catechetical instruction tha% 
the catechumens were expected to demonstrate their good will anc} 
sincerity, and were appointed a sponsor to present them for enrolment fox 
baptism. | 

The role of the sponsor seems to have been five fold - a) to introduce the} 
catechumen to the Church, thus beginning to vouch for the genuineness 0° 
his intent, b) to stand as spiritual surety for the catechumen, c) to shox 
paternal love, and to exercise pastoral care,.d) to attend the catechetica' 
classes with the catechumen and supplement these with persona! 
instruction, and e) to receive the catechumen to his new life following his 
renunciation of Satan and his adherence to Christ at baptism. In one of his 
lectures John Chrysostom addressed the sponsors; warning them of the 
seriousness of their responsibilities and of the penalties which they coulg 
incur both if they failed themselves or if their catechumen should 
subsequently fall away. 


“Let them not think that what takes place is a trifling thing, but let them see clearly that the} 
share in the credit if by their admonition they lead those entrusted to them to the path of virtue 
Again if those they sponsor become careless, the sponsors themselves will suffer grea 
punishment. That is why it is customary to call the sponsors ‘spiritual fathers’, that they ma} 
learn by this very action how great an affection they must show to those they sponsor in th 
matter of spiritual instruction. If it isa noble thing to lead to a zeal for virtue those who are inn} 
way related to us, much more should we fulfil this precept in the case of the one whom w 
receive as a Spiritual son. You, the sponsors have learned that no slight danger hangs over yo 
heads if you are remiss.”2 
The threat of the danger to those who fail in their sponsorship presumably 
comes from the accepted interpretation by the fourth century Church o 
Jesus’ words in Matthew 18:6-9. 

The three year period of general catechetical instruction was followed b 
a period of intense baptismal preparation, normally during the Lente 
period. In Jerusalem, an introductory lecture was given at the beginning 0 
Lent, a course of eighteen lectures on the creed followed, probably in th 
early morning’ and a series of five shorter lectures during Easter Week 
following baptism, which explained the mysteries through which the newly 
baptised passed. In Antioch there seem to have been three prebaptisma 
lectures given at ten day intervals preceding Holy Thursday when the thir 
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lecture was given, the fourth took the form of a baptismal address, and then 
five lectures followed in Easter Week4, although John Chrysostom revealed 
details of the baptismal mysteries in his prebaptismal lectures, and devoted 
‘he subsequent lectures to aspects of Christian citizenship, especially on 
dne day when it appears half of his potential congregation had gone to the 
‘aces!§ In Mopsuestia, a small city some twenty five miles from Antioch, we 
Nave a similar series of sixteen lectures, using the creed, the rites of baptism 
and communion, and the Lord’s Prayer as the syllabus,§, although all these 
eem to be given prior to baptism, and we have no evidence of extant 
20stbaptismal lectures. It may be that as the original series survive only in 
>yriac translation, the translators did not consider the postbaptismal series 
bf sufficient worth theologically, or it may be that they have quite simply not 
survived the ravages of time. The purpose of this credal instruction was so 
that the candidate might learn the basic tenets of the Christian faith and 
rom the lectures understand the reasons behind the credal formula. There 
s evidence to suggest that the lectures were based on the Armenian 
.ectionary for the Lenten period, and as such became part of the normal 
vorship pattern of the Christian community’. Towards the close of the 
»rebaptismal period, each candidate had to publicly face the examination 
ofthe Bishop concerning his faith, and as part of that examination he would 
1e called upon to recite the creed. 
During the prebaptismal period, the catechumens were regularly 
(xorcised, and frequently encouraged to renounce Satan and all his works. 
ideed Cyril of Jerusalem saw this as a vital part of the catechetical 
rocedure®. He compared exorcism to the trial of gold in the furnace by the 
oldsmith, and said: 


“so also, exorcizers, infusing fear by the Holy Ghost, and setting the soul on fire in the 
\ucible of the body, make the evil spirit flee, who is our enemy, and salvation and the hope of 
Rernal life abide; and henceforth the soul, cleansed from its sins, hath salvation.“? 
~xorcism seems to have been asymbolic gesture, assuring the candidate of 
Vis cleansing from sin, and from the temptation to do evil that was wrought 
iy his new life in Christ. Although alien to our tradition, it has remained in 
/1e Roman Rite of Christian Initiation of Adults and is explained in ‘A New 
“atechism’ thus: 

‘hen the priest performs Jesus’ paschal gesture19. He breathes upon the candidate, and 
“ders the evil spirit to make way for the Holv Spirit. 

this sort of ‘exorcism’ of the wicked spirit occurs frequently during the solemnities of baptism. 
ne evil which threatens a man is told to go away, always addressed as a person - the devil. But 
\ 

a 


iJ 
+ 


e words envisage all evil, including the influence of the sins of others, the evil inclinations of 
‘ye subject, and his previous errors as regards God.... the ceremony, which is starkly 
scompromising throughout, (shows) nothing but light against darkness. 

‘1d well that is so, because the ceremony is a brief and vigorous re-statement of a vital hour. 
ve struggle for life, the conversion of the candidate, is summed up with nuances, with a 
“blical succinctness and profundity. We see the temptations, the dilemmas, the darkness, the 
‘spair which have presented themselves and will be there again; and we see over against them 
ich time God’s peace and goodness and joy. In a word it is the expulsion of the evil spirit and 
ste coming of the good.” 

samediately prior to the baptismal ceremony itself in the fourth century this 
‘amatic presentation of Matthew 16:19 was given a very distinct place in 
“e renunciation of evil and adherence to Christ (apotaxis and syntaxis) by 
3}e candidate, which we have maintained today in our first question to 


tindidate: 
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“A..... Do you turn to God in Christ, repent of your sins and renounce evil?” '2 
In the Churches of Antioch and Mopsuestia, this was followed by the | 
anointing of the candidate with oil symbolising his suppleness - from the 
anointing of the athletes'3 and strength for the combat with the devil which 
Christ would give. 

Having looked at these three elements of the fourth century baptismal 
instruction, we move on to consider the question of the practice of 
baptismal instruction within the denomination today. To supplement my | 
own impressions | would welcome the guidance of others as to their } 
practice for | am conscious that we are not dealing with three } 
geographically defined situations but potentially as many different | 
approaches as there are ministers and churches. Such guidance from 
others will be of immense value as | seek to consider the Baptist pattern 
today in comparison to the fourth century practice during the next few 
months whilst | continue my Research. The criticism is often made of the 
American Baptist Churches that they are very good at making disciples and 
very bad at keeping them. The Signs of Hope report quotes a London report } 
which highlights this problem: | 


“In London a few years ago it was shown that almost a quarter of those baptised did no ; 
subsequently become Church Members, and 43% of those erased who still lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Church had enjoyed less than six years of membership.”'4 


These figures indicate that we are not exempt from the blame which } 
attaches to our American colleagues and add weight to the very real doubt 
regarding the adequacy of our baptismal preparation and of our} 
discipleship classes following baptism. In purely simplistic terms, Jesus’ | 
temptation came immediately after his baptism'S and Stephen Winward 
reminds us of the link between baptism and temptation's, and this factor 
surely raises the question of whether we are justified in leaving the newly- 
baptised to fend for themselves without ensuring as much support for them 
as possible in terms of assurance, of support groups, and supportive 
relationships to see them through the time when they are extremely 
vulnerable. 

In May 1980, Dr Russell wrote to all ministers, following the discussion of | 
“Call to Commitment” at the Nottingham Assembly. Among other things, he 
asked for copies of courses of baptismal instruction given by ministers to 
candidates for baptism, for the use of the Strategy Committee in their 
discussions. To judge from reported responses to Dr Russell’s request, 
many of us do not feel our particular practice of sufficient value to share 
with others, although sales of the EMBA Church Membership Booklet!” and 
The Way of Christ'® suggest that we are always ready to consider the 
schemes of others and see what we can glean from them. 

My own practice is to base my discipleship classes on The Way of Christ, 
covering section 1 - 3 before baptism viz. What Christ did on the Cross, Our 
Response to Christ, and Baptism and 4 - 12 viz. The Bible, Prayer, The Holy 
Spirit, The Church, Knowing God’s Will, Stewardship, Christian Service, 
The Baptist Family and A Life of Commitment, following baptism when the 
newly baptised Christian has some initial experiences on which to build and 
occasionally some misconceptions to be corrected. This is supported by 
the requirement: to read the booklet The New Testament Teaching on 
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HE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Southampton Row, 
jondon, WC1B 4AB. Telephone No. 01-405 4084. 
io the Readers of the Fraternal. 


ear Friends, 
“G” For Glass Insurance. 


———s 


i In my first letter introducing this alphabetical series | said that desirable 
's it may be to effect all the covers we can provide, the budget may 
‘ecessitate the deacons considering whether or not the Church must itself 
jear certain risks. The risk of glass breakage will often fall into this 
/ategory. If the Church is endowed with valuable stained glass which would 
/e very costly to replace, then glass insurance will form a higher priority 
han it would in a Church with windows of modest dimensions made of 
‘rdinary glass. Again, the locality of the premises and vulnerability of the 
indows may be determining factors. As a result glass insurance will often 
/ppear expensive because the tendency is for only the heavier risks to be 
nsured, which necessitates higher premium rates than if a full cross- 
‘ection were to be insured. 

! In suitable cases Fire policies can be extended to include the risks of riot, 
tivil commotion etc., and malicious damage. The Insured is responsible for 
‘aying the first amount of each and every loss. This figure may be as little as 
10 but higher in many cases according to the risk. This is usually referred 
2 as an “excess” and is payable for each occasion on which damage 
‘ccurs. Glass breakage is often the result of malicious damage, and this 
xtension of the fire policy will provide protection. However, it must be 
tressed that the cause has to be established as malicious damage, and the 
natter must be reported to the police. Sheer accidental breakage of glass is 
‘overed only under a Glass Policy. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.E. Purver 
General Manager. 
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Baptism as daily readings prior to baptism. The EMBA booklet would also fi 
make this approach possible as its nine sections deal with God, Christian | 
Conversion, Baptism, Church Membership a) the need for commitment, b)| 
responsibility to a community, Christian Beliefs, Growing to Maturity, Our} 
Christian Heritage, and Our Baptist Family. 

However, | am aware that neither of these admirable booklets give as 
thorough an approach to the Christian faith in doctrinal terms as was given | 
in the fourth century. Their authors would argue, and quite rightly, that this § 
was not their purpose in writing, but rather to provide a stimulus for | 
discussion and further thought, which is fine if further thought and deeper 
discussion to the level of the candidate’s ability takes place. As its answer to 
the problem of material Signs of Hope’? suggests the use of the Christian i 
Training Programme courses although once again the onus for using the § 
material at the right depth remains on the candidate and the tutor. 

Whilst | would be unhappy with a formal credal approach to catechetical 
instruction, | would sincerely hope that our practice could ensure that every 
candidate who is baptised is able to express his own faith in his own way, is 
able to fully understand the implications of baptism and church 
membership, and is equipped to develop his faith in today’s world through 
his experiences in the world. This is not a process which we can hurry or} 
force, but which will only come if the idea of continued development 
through a supportive group is plainly seen and accepted. 

The area of baptismal sponsorship is one which has also had a fairly 
chequered history. | noticed the other day the illuminating comment from | 
the 1890s that the Church at Derby Road, Nottingham decided that the 
practice of visiting candidates for baptism was no longer necessary, and 
was to be discontinued forthwith. In other situations, visiting is for the 
purpose of assessing a person’s suitability for Church Membership alone | 
whilst in yet other situations it is used quite explicitly to check up that the | 
minister has adequately fulfilled the task of Baptismal preparation. If one | 
turns for guidance to the booklet Church Membership - Suggestions for 
Visitors to Candidates®°, we look in vain for any hint of a continuing | 
relationship until the last paragraph. If this is to be seen as the ‘official’ view 
of the role of the sponsors or visitors the purpose of the visit is defined early 
on, in the paragraph ‘Duty to the Church’: 


“What is the duty of the visitors as far as the Church is concerned? It is to satisfy themselve: 
that the candidate is a sincere believer in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, that he has giver 
his life into His keeping and is devoted to His service.”21 


When the hint of a continuing supportive relationship does come, it is not 
suggested in a particularly convincing manner, nor at this point can sucha 


relationship be seen to arise naturally in every case. However, let the 
booklet speak for itself: 


a 


“One thing remains to be done, and it is of vital importance. Let the visitors decide which o' 
them is to try to keep in touch with the candidate in the days ahead, to be a friend to him, t 
stimulate his interest in the Church, to encourage him to take up or continue service in it, an 
so to build up that new life in Christ upon which he has entered.”22 


It is my feeling that all these approaches to the situation of sponsorship, 


expedient though they may be, fail to realise the maximum potential from 
the situation. 
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As soon as a person expresses any form of commitment, he should be 

linked with a mature Christian whose specific task is to share in his nurture 
in the Christian faith, and to begin a lasting relationship which goes on 
deyond baptism. Every effort should be made to make a personal link which 
Nill be of value to, and valued by, both candidate and sponsor - perhaps 
4sing hobbies, interests, family background, or even neighbourliness as 
criteria in choosing the mature Christian Sponsor. It should then be both 
sponsor and candidate who come seeking the candidate’s baptism of the 
ininister, and seeking the candidate’s membership of the Church. The 
iscipleship classes should be arranged in consultation with both 
j;andidates and sponsors, and the sponsors encouraged to attend the 
ilasses to share in the discussion and so that they may better support the 
xandidate. The sponsor should also be actively involved in the Baptismal 
j3ervice, either by leading the candidate to the baptismal waters, or 
dreferably receiving him into his new life on their emergence from the 
yaptistry. He should also be at his side as he is received into Church 
‘Membership. It is all too easy for our Churches to develop asmall nucleus of 
5ix or eight ‘good’ visitors, and neglect the potential of many other members 
pf the Church who could serve just as well. The result is that the six or eight 
yecome so overloaded with candidates whom they have sponsored, who 
ire young in the faith, that they fail to be as supportive as they should, and 
he system deteriorates into a rubber stamping procedure which ends at 
3aptism. 
_ For the fourth century newly-baptised Christian there was a real certainty 
if Knowing his forgiveness and transition to a new life. In our reaction 
tgainst absolution from sins being an exclusively priestly function?3, have 
ive not thrown out the candidate’s forgiveness with the baptistry water? The 
{nonymous booklet Why be Baptised24 does not mention forgiveness, and 
inly contains a passing reference to the new life which comes to those who 
ave committed their lives to Christ. Stephen Winward does stress the 
spect of forgiveness, mediated by Christ through the inward identification 
f the candidate with the death of Christ, and demonstrated in the outward 
nd visible sign of baptism, and among his several illustrations he suggests 
ye cleansing of Naaman: 


' “As Naaman was baptised in the Jordan to be cleansed from leprosy, so we are baptised into 
i)Shrist to be cleansed from all sin — the sin of the human race of which we are part, and ourown 
#)ersonal sin, both remembered and forgotten. The baptised are cleansed, made to belong to 
aod, and acceptd by God. “You have been through the purifying waters; you have been 
‘Iedicated to God and justified through the name of the Lord Jesus and the Spirit of our God’ 
41 Cor. 6:11)”25 


et in reminding us how bright a jewel baptism is in the Baptist crown, Paul 
}easley-Murray26 fails to remind us that we are also assuring our 
ndidates that they have renounced evil, and they are living as new 
reatures in Christ, and are truly forgiven men and women. 

| Similarly the whole concept of exorcism has a superstitious and ritualistic 
ing to it that appals many of us, but the binding of evil is part of the ministry 
#f every Christian if we are going to take Matthew 16:19 with the same 
i}egree of enthusiasm as we take the preceding verse regarding the faith of 
imon Peter. It did fulfil the purpose of assuring the candidate of his 
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forgiveness, and encouraging him to begin to live his new life confident that, 
having confessed his sins to God, then ‘He is faithful and just to forgive his} 
sins’ and these sins are completely washed away in baptism. It was Peter's} 
only solution to the sin felt by his Pentecost congregation?’ and there are} 
those who come to us as candidates for baptism, who are so guilt-ridden; 
that they need the extra reassurance that a stress on forgiveness and the 
renunciation of evil can bring, especially within the context of the Service of 
Believer’s Baptism. This service is a marvellous statement of the cleansing} 
of the Christian from sin, the death and burial of the old self, and the; 
emergence of the new man to a life in Christ. It was and is perhaps our most} 
powerful visual aid of the events of the vital hour of conversion. | 

St Cyril of Jerusalem and his contemporaries were quick to use every} 
aspect of the ceremony in their day to illustrate the various stages of 
Christian’s newness of life in Christ. Perhaps we need to follow their 
example and make more of our baptismal preparation and of baptism itself. 


R.F.G. Burnish } 


: 


Author’s Note | 

This article has been born of my research which covers the fourth century} 
period and then the practice of the period 1960-1980 in three Church} 
situations in which adults are baptised. Plainly the Baptist Churches in} 
Britain are to be one such Church situation. As a result | would like to hear 
readers’ views about their own practice, in relation to the areas mentionec} 
above, and also in terms of current baptismal and catechetical practice. 


b) 
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| was never told about THAT at 
theological College ...... 


such acry must frequently have been madein many a Manse during the first 
years of ministry. The first wedding, baptism, or funeral pose such 
juestions as: 

‘How do | hold my book, take the ring and keep the service card all in two 
hands?’ 

| ‘Where should the candidate stand and how do | hold him?’ 

‘Who is in charge at the grave-side?’ 

\ good senior friend, or a kind colleague add their help and advice, but 
/hrough the years the colleges who train men for the ministry have had to 
sace the charge from their recent graduates that ‘no-one ever told me that’. 
;urther, the churches have sometimes indicated that the approach and 
httitude of the new minister suggest that basic practical matters have not 
»een attended to in his college course. 

in the light of this, what is being done at Spurgeon’s to help a man cope 
vith the practicalities of the Ministry? 

, Let it be said, in the first place, that it has never in fact been the case that 
nothing has been taught about the practicalities of the Ministry but major 
iievelopments have been made in recent years. 


OUR YEARS OF PRACTICAL TRAINING 


| 

i\The Course at Spurgeon’s takes four years. It consists of three years of 
4icademic theological and biblical work as a basis, foundation and 
|ramework for a person’s ministry. During those three years there is a 
|structured course in practical matters which is an integral part of the Course 
‘or the award of Diploma in Pastoral Studies. The fourth year is entirely 


jiven to the completion of that Diploma. 
CONTENT 


Dividing the material into its two basic constituents the Course is pursued 
's follows: 


\. THE FIRST THREE YEARS 


uring these a number of lecture courses in practical subjects are 
‘ollowed: 

‘fear 1 - includes a basic introduction to preaching and homiletics and an 
introduction to the principles and expressions of worship. 

‘fear 2 - includes a course concerned with the practicalities of the 
lidministration of the Ordinances and other special services (weddings, 
jedications, funerals, etc.). 

fear 3 - includes a course on pastoral visitation and an introduction to 
»vangelism. \ 
\ll these courses consist of two terms of lectures with one lecture a week in 
2ach subject. 

n addition, practical activity is engaged in in the following areas: 
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Spurgeon’s 
Homes 


Our growing network of 
individual homes needs some 
generous friends. We provide a 
loving, Christian atmosphere for 
children “put into care”. For 
many, it is their first real 
experience of a secure, happy 
home. 


This vital Christian Service is 
entirely dependent upon 
voluntary contributions. We 
hope you and your Church will 
help us meet the demands of the 
present hour with your prayers 
and gifts of money. 


Write to: Peter Johnson. 


SPURGEON’S HOMES 
14 HADDON HOUSE, 
PARK ROAD, BIRCHINGTON, 
KENT. 
CT7 OAA. 


The 

Baptist 
Missionary 
Society 


Is one with you 
In the work of Christ overseas 
In prayer 
In giving and 


In informed support 


Make the needs known and avail 
yourself of the help that is 


obtainable from the Mission House. | 


Write to: Rev. A.S. Clement 
93 Gloucester Place 
London WIH 4AA. 


Preaching: Twice weekly the College assembles for Sermon Class and 
every first and third year student leads worship and preaches during the 
academic year. Criticism and video tape recordings are used to help 
‘mprove a man’s exegetical, homiletical, liturgical and communication 
skills. Students are available for preaching regularly. Whilst first year 
ments are only ‘out’ occasionally, final year men need to book well in 
advance any Sundays they need ‘off’. 


(Missions: Every student is required as part of his course to engage in at least 
ne Evangelistic Mission. These are normally held in September and vary in 
‘heir size and approach according to the needs of the sponsoring church. 
‘The College engages in Mission alongside a church as a catalyst in their 
)yngoing work of Mission. 


zlinical Pastoral Training Courses - these are arranged by the Hospital 
/Shaplaincies Council during the long vacation. Every student has to attend 
j)yne of these three/four week courses during his training. Commonly they 
‘re known as ‘Hospital Chaplaincy Courses’ but, though based at hospitals, 
“hey are aimed at training a person for pastoral work and counselling. 
Naturally there are the added advantages of learning about chaplaincy 
ivork, the hospital and health services and menial illnesses. Undertaken ina 
‘horoughly ecumenical and multi-disciplinary scene the ultimate value of 
‘he courses is beyond question. 

j 
\jtudent Assistantships - every student is assigned during his first year at the 
ollege. In this way a student learns some of the basics of the work of the 
Pastor in a living situation. His task is not so much that of an ‘assistant 
Minister’ as an ‘observer’ - watching the Pastor at work, visiting with him, 
jegularly observing his leadership of worship and preaching, discussing 
‘vith him his devotional and spiritual life, his apportionment of time, his 
“riorities, his leadership of ‘special’ services (weddings, funerals etc.), his 
jreparation of candidates for baptism, membership, marriage, his 
‘ounselling of the bereaved, his leadership of deacons, church and 
yommittee meetings and his involvement in the community. 


'tudent Pastorates: In his second year a student normally has the charge of 
» pastorless church where he exercises a regular (alternate weeks) pulpit 
“iinistry and where he is the leader of deacons and church meetings. Within 
Jery definite limits he is responsible pastorally. 


}. THE FOURTH YEAR 


he final year of astudent’s course is engaged entirely in Pastoral Studies. It 
; built on the foundation of the theological courses pursued in the first 
4\ree years and develops all the material of the earlier practical courses. 
| Its AIM is to equip a student in a practical way for the Christian Ministry. 
| It ASSUMES a basic theological knowledge. 

It ATTEMPTS to cover at an introductory level seven areas of study: 
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(a) Psychology and Pastoral Work: Basic academic psychology is 
included in the degree and diploma courses, so applied psychology is the 
area discussed here. Naturally great stress is laid on pastoral counselling 
and care for all sorts and conditions of people (adolescence, marriage, 
parenthood, the single life, the stages of life, bereavement, retirement). 


(b) Sociology and Pastoral Work - a basic Sociology Course is included in 
the first three years of training. The consequent implications of things | 
learned in that Course are developed in the Pastoral Studies Course. 
Consideration is given to the family; urban, rural, twilight, new and 
redeveloped communities and their challenges; and multi-racial and 
pluralistic situations. This also includes information about the resources 
normally and statutorily available in our society. 


(c) Preaching and Communication: in which a developed course in | 
Biblical Hermeneutics, a very imaginative course on communication and | 
introductions to Audio and Visual Aids in communication are given. 
Further, extra-mural courses are made available to students with particular 
interests (use of media, local radio etc.). 


(d) Christian Education is looked at in two particular spheres: 


(i) Education within the Church - this includes the total programme of 
learning, from Sunday School through catechetical classes, 
marriage preparation, to training for evangelism and the selection | 
and training of leaders. 


(ii) Education in School - The basic presuppositions behind Education 
Acts, syllabuses, the aims, and resources for religious education in 
schools, school assemblies and the part a pastor can play in helping 
head teachers, teachers, schools and parents in the State system. | 
Time is spent discussing school assemblies and experience is gained 
through Missions and other opportunities. 


(e) Christian Worship and Spirituality: Modules are included which reflect 
biblical principles, historical development and contemporary trends in 
worship. Music and drama in worship are also introduced. The maintaining © 
of a devotional life is discussed and a very stimulating series of lectures on 
Christian Spirituality in the devotional Classics is used to enlarge vision and 
understanding and to encourage godliness in a secular world. 


(f) Mission - Segments on the history and theology of Mission and 
Missions are included. Contemporary expressions and structures for 
Mission (such as Church Growth, One Step Forward etc.) are introduced. 
The class engages in a period of Mission just after Easter each year. (In 
1981 teams are going to Ford, Plymouth; Boulevard, Hull; and The Vine 


Sevenoaks, for eight days). Planning and preparation for this is developed 
throughout the year. 
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Church Administration: This section of the Course includes a host of 
& relevant to Ministry, from Biblical principles regarding the Pastor, 
‘Ider, Deacon, through church order, the church and deacons meeting, 
iffice administration, retrieval systems, manse affairs and a pastor's 
eet association, fraternal and ecumenical life. Legal matters relating 
P church, manse and marriage are also included. 


OURSE PRESENTATION 


ECTURES - are given by every member of the Staff assisted by about fifty 
‘isiting lecturers each year. These latter are specialists in their own field, 
/ifted and experienced people who not only teach but make themselves 
‘vailable as resource personnel. Some lecture for a single hour, others 
Fidertake a course of ten weeks giving two hours each week, and the 
meander use whatever combination they need. 


|EMINARS - led by course members themselves. 


SPECIAL COURSES - which include workshop and real-life experiences, 
.g. a week long course at a local psychiatric hospital; a day course at the 
\oyal School of Church Music. 


/ISITS are made to situations/places which provide insight into ministry 
day, e.g. to Millmead, Guildford; to a local Inner City church; to an 
ntensely multi-racial scene; to Baptist Church House; to the Salvation 
*rmy International Training College, to a Crematorium. 


\ROJECTS - Six pieces of written work are required during the Course. 
these include: 
_ (i) a baptismal class syllabus 
_ (ii) marriage preparation material 
! (iii) an extended project (10,000 words) on a subject of astudent’s own 
j choice. These have included: 
The Church Meeting in Baptist Life; 
Puritan Counselling Literature and Today; 
Healing in the Local Church; 
Pastorai Care of Homosexuals; 
Efficient Management for Ministers; 
The Theology and Practices of the Unification Church; 
Depression. 
(iv) a Mission assessment and report 
1") &(vi) less ambitious projects of a student’s own choice. 
ifork is not intended to be only of a written kind - some excellent practical, 
tadio-visual and display materials have been included. 
the Diploma is awarded bearing in mind the work that has been done in the 
verall work of the four years. 


‘“OURSE DEVELOPMENT: Throughout the Course the Tutor responsible 
1s Course Director and Administrator, meets regularly with those engaged 
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in it to discuss the contents, and to listen to suggestions and criticisms 
Further, Faculty recommendations, and suggestions from churches an 
individuals are considered, and assessed. After five years 0) 
implementation and experimentation the Course is developing into é 
regular pattern but it is constantly reviewed, assessed and new material i 
included, whilst less important or less satisfactory sections are removed 
Overall, an attempt is made to produce a balanced programme which wil 
serve to introduce a student to some of the basics of the Ministry. Resource 
information, and bibliographies are provided so that a student’s ministry 
can be developed in the light of the demands of a particular interest o 
situation. 

Suggestions for materials and personnel will always be welcome so tha 
the Course may equip a student the better for the pastorate. 


Peter D. Manson 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


DEATHS. May the God of all comfort, breathe His peace into the hearts o' 
those who mourn. 


Bertha Beal (former Deaconess) 

Constance Muriel Brealey (wife of Ralph) 

Catherine Eccleston (wife of John) 

Kathleen Higgs (widow of Charles) 

Harry Hughes (husband of Dorothy) 

Eva Hooper (wife of Thomas) 

Wilfred Henry Hercock (husband of Muriel) 

Arthur Hubert Hermann (husband of Ruth) Australia 

J. Ithel Jones Melbourne, Australia 

Arthur Lambourne 

Morpeth King (wife of Geoff) 

Dorothy Mole (wife of Walter) 

Albert Edwin Smith (husband of Ruth) Victoria, Australia 
Gwendoline Smith (widow of Victor J) 

Francis Saunders (husband of Maude) 

Bertha Saunders (wife of Barry) Canada | 
Bernard Free Thompson (husband of Lily) 

Edith Frances Willis (widow of Ernest) 


STUDENTS SETTLING. For our colleagues, our prayer is that the Lord wil 
make them strong in His grace. 


Brendan Claypole (Spurgeons) to Frinton-on-Sea (Associate) 
Charles Garrett (Regents Park) to West Bridgford (Assistant) 
David Howell (Regents Park) to Gorse Hill, Swindon 


Pitlpe Mee (Northern College) to Darkhouse & Coseley & Princes End 
ipton. 


Hazel Sherman (Bristol) to Alvechurch 
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: Baptist 
MEN’S MOVEMENT liousing 
Association LTD 


N 


the Report of the Association’s work during 1980 will shortly be sent to you. 


ais tells the thrilling story of the Lord’s guidance and provision for over 
00 people in the form of somewhere to live in the love of a caring 
)ristian community. 


lease feature this work in your Fellowship’s prayer calender. 


‘elcome the opportunity of telling more to your church. 


jease write to 


arles Webb-Sear, 
4<Southampton Row, 


}yndon, WC1B 4AB. 
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RETIREMENT. The Lord bless our brethren richly. 


Charles Burch (Ontario, Canada) Porter Routh (Tennessee, USA) 
Frank Cookman (Canada) William Stewart 
Frank Goodwin Gerald Ward (Calgary, Canada) 


Wilfred Highfield (Nipawin, Canada) Wally Hargreaves Wragg. 
Hubert William Morley 


RESIGNATION. We wish for our brethren, continued joy in service. 
Trevor Baker Arnold Fulworth Albert Haynes 


NEW PASTORATES. May each of our colleagues know the grace equal t 
the needs, in this new sphere of service. 


Brian Astill, to Ash Street, Bootle 

Desmond Butler, to Salisbury Road, Plymouth 
Brian Blandford, to Central, Southampton 
John Baskerville, to Long Eaton & Sawley 

lan Briggs, to Ernest Street, Accrington 

Gordon Campbell, to Camrose, Edware 

Richard K Candy, to Coombe Martin, Devon 

Graham Coventry, to Westdale Lane, Mapperley 

Edwin Cooper to Long Sutton, Lincs 

Richard Edwards, Chaplain to British Sailors Society 

Fred King, to Sandhurst, Kent 

Brian Gill, to Longfleet, Poole 

David Good to Chester Road, Sutton Coldfield 

Martin Graham, to Blackhill and Consett, Co. Durham 
David Grove, to Saron, Goytre (part-time) 

David Harper, to Queens Road, Broadstairs 

Graham Powell, to Hope, Plymouth 

Norman Harries to the lay-pastorate at Winton, Manchester 
George Ingram, to continue oversight of Pentre, Mocodre 


Leonard Jones, to Bethel, Barry 

Bruce Keeble to be tutor in pastoral care at Regents Park College 

Jeffrey Mason, to Redditch, Worcs 

Trevor Martin, to the Royal Chaplains Department 

Kenneth Strachan, to Apia Protestant Church. Western Samoa 

John Roberts, to Emsworth, Hants 

Anthony Thacker, to Calvary English Baptist Church 

Peter Taylor, to Sidley, Bexhill 

David Tucker, to Cambray, Cheltenham 

Peter Whiting (as from next Sept) Deputy Chaplain General in the Arm 

Stephen Woolley, to Shoreham-on-Sea 

Herbert J. Thomson, to Coatbridge, Lanarkshire 

Our good wishes to Geoffrey Reynolds in his new role as the Generé 

Superintendent of the newly formed Southern area of the BU. | 
| 
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Hs Arthur Cundall who has been installed as Prinicipal of the Bible College 
| Victoria Australia. Arthur has served the London Bible College as NT 

Peturer for several years. 

‘e congratulate Lionel West on attaining 50 years service in the Baptist 
‘inistry. 


USTRALIA 


| 


vevor Bensch has been inducted as President of the South Australia 
inion. Trevor is the 20th President to come from his church (North 
delaide) 

2rnard G.W. Moore (formerly from UK) has been invited to serve in an 
iterim capacity for the next 12 months at the Toukley-Goroken church in 
‘SW. Bernard until his retirement was at Punchbowl, Sydney 

2x Glasby (formerly of Tasmania) has been inducted into the pastorate of 
nisley (Victoria) church. Rex is our former fraternal secretary for 
"smania, and we wish him well in this new sphere of service. 

‘serious loss to Baptist circles is the passing of Dr J. Ithel Jones of Collins 
jreet, Melbourne. He came to Australia in 1970 following his Principalship 
| the South Wales Baptist College (UK) 

‘ye Queensland Baptist Union lists 4.7% increase in membership. The total 
\jure now is 8,973 a net gain of 404. 

jan Neate of Tasmania has accepted a call to Beniao (Victoria) 

Ken Manley, lecturer in church history at the NSW college, has accepted 
ul to Epping (NSW) Baptist church. 


\SMANIA 


‘ith Applegate, our fraternal secretary, has been appointed Editor of 
ilvance, the official organ of the Baptist Union. 

j2 wish Keith well in this new venture. 

’e churches of the Union report encouragement and, in some areas, 
‘iritual advance. 

42 regret the departure to Australia of Alan Neate and his family, they will 
1 areal loss to our Union and churches. We wish Alan every blessing in his 
(w work at Bendigo (Victoria) 


‘\\NADA 

; 

inn Dickinson has been inducted to the pastorate of Calvary, Toronto 
x Mason of Regents Park College, Oxford (UK) was a recent visitor to 
Yronto’s Yorkminster Park church. John Gladstone (formerly of UK) 
#nister at Yorkminster sends greetings to all. 

eight day Crusade has taken place in Edmonton, Alberta, led by Billy 
aham. During the Crusade a total of 126,000 people attended the 
dingelistic meetings. 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Congratulations to the NZ Baptist on reaching its centenary, and to th 
Editor, our fellow-member Tom Cadman. ; 
The Auckland Tabernacle has celebrated its 125th anniversary with specia 
events to commemorate the occasion. 
Several of our BMF members report blessing and encouragement; R. i 
Upton (Te Awamutu) Brian Meadows (Gisborne Central) and Tom Cadma 
(Wellington Central) Keith Applegate of Tasmania recently led a mission 4 
Wellington with much blessing. 
Dan Hartman of Tasmania conducted a “Power for Living” week in thé 
Oxford Terrace church. | 
Reg E Bullen has moved to Palmerston North church, and we welcome <¢ 
new member in Gerald T Marks of Papatoetoe. 


Stephen Bucknell, our fraternal secretary, sends warmest greetings to all 
and he too, rejoices in blessing at Fielding. 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Wendell Stander, our fraternal secretary writes; 
“Pray for us in these difficult days and for the work of our Union. As yousa¥ 
in a recent copy of Fraternal — God reigns. This thought brings us gree 
comfort. | am pioneering a new cause for the Union, and this & 
encouraging. Love to all my brethren in UK”. 
Fritz Haus writes from Capetown; 

“Thank you for your welcome letter, it cheers my heart to know that m: 
brethren in the UK pray for us. The Lord is blessing the work here i 
Capetown. God’s best for you in this year. Life is a pilgrimage until Jesu 
comes. We must remain faithful. Greetings from sunny South Africa”. 
U.S.A. 


Ralph Martin of Fuller Theological Seminary tells us that he plans to bei 
Australia next June/July, and he hopes to meet up with some of ou 
brethren. Some brethren from UK have passed through Pasadena, and hei 
always pleased to welcome any brother. 
Dr Ervin P.Y. Simpson of West Virginia has been acting as “Long Rangé 
Planner” at Bacono College, Oklahoma. Recently he has visited UK‘ 
London, Bristol, Exeter and Northern Ireland - 
We welcome into our ranks as a new member Dr Harold C Bennet} 
Executive secretary to the Southern Baptist Convention. Harold writes} 


“May the Lord’s blessing be with you and your colleagues in this coming 
year”. 


Holidays 


} 
\ 


Another holiday bungalow has been brought to our attention. This one ig 
situated in Tiverton, in an ideal spot for visiting Devon and Somerset beau 
spots. The bungalow has two bedrooms and sleeps four people. It is 
centrally heated and fully equipped and offered to Baptist ministers at é 
nominal contribution towards the costs. The only stipulation as to usage Is 
that there should be no children under thirteen years of age. 


Bookings should be made through the Revd Bryan Pinches, The Manse, 1% 
Castle Street, Tiverton, Devon EX16 6RG | 
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